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hypothesis for scientific purposes, but not metaphysically true, 
seems somewhat inconsistent with this statement. 

We have no space to refer in detail to the valuable discussions 
on Substance, Space, Time, Matter, Motion, the Subject, Relation, 
the various Physical Categories, and the Categories of Subjective 
Activity. They are well worth reading. The treatment through- 
out is fresh, clear, and masterly, and the literary form is excep- 
tionally good. The book may be classed with the most important 
works published in this generation. And we hope that Professor 
Read will follow it up with a treatise on the Metaphysics of Ideals. 

David Phillips. 

Radyr, Cardiff. 



Religious Genius. By L. S. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1905. Pp. 264. 

Religious genius is assumed in this volume, to be primarily a 
quality, or kind of power, which is represented by a type of relig- 
ious life and experience. Its characteristics are spontaneity, en- 
thusiasm, illumination, intuitive perception, and power. A 
religious man of this type has "the intuitive power to grasp the 
things of God in a superhuman and miraculous way as distin- 
guished from the slow and plodding human methods of reaching up 
to the Divine life and light." He has also a power over sin and in- 
firmity which is different from and far in excess of, the highest he 
knew on the uninspired plane. His life is "the result not of a great 
effort but of a great force." Whether the measure of the genius be 
small or great it is qualitatively different from "talent" even in its 
highest form. In this it is akin to genius in literature and art. It 
will be seen that the word genius is used in a special sense. The 
author does not mean by it "an extraordinary degree of original 
force and ability." Presumably he would say that so called "men 
of genius" are men who possess this quality or power in an un- 
usual degree. But every one who has been "converted," or has 
"received a new heart" and "been born again of the spirit" possesses 
it in some measure. In the Protestant Church, religious genius 
is represented by the Evangelicals; while opposed to them the 
Anglicans "stand as champions and advocates of strenuous effort 
and noble struggle in the realm of moral and spiritual progress." 

Religious genius does not necessarily produce "the grandest 
characters or the best specimens of virtue." It would do so if 
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"translated into practical power." But this translation does not 
always take place. When it does the result is, a saint. The ideal 
saint is holy ; and by holiness is meant wholeness, soundness, sym- 
metry. The saint may not be proficient in all the arts and 
sciences, but he must "enter into the spirit of these and reverence 
them, meeting with intelligent sympathy and interest those to 
whom they are so large a part of life." In spirit he is world-wide 
in his relatedness. The ideal was realized in Jesus. And it is 
possible for every individual to obtain this wholeness of life. Per- 
fection along these lives is the end, not merely of the race, but of 
each separate human character. 

The interest of the volume consists in its account of a variety of 
experience which is receiving a good deal of attention at present. 
No attempt is here made to analyze its nature and conditions, and 
to relate it to other experiences. The author says that it is unique. 
But to call it unique and to prefer it to a special kind of power is 
not to explain it. Every experience has probably, a peculiar qual- 
ity which distinguishes it from all others; yet experiences can be 
analyzed and related, and their conditions ascertained. 

Radyr, Cardiff. David Phillips. 

The Duties of Women. A Course of Lectures by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Given in 1881. Posthumous edition. Pp. xii, 
193. London : Swan Sonnenschin & Co. 

I am reminded by this little book of lectures given nearly a 
quarter of a century ago of how great and silent a change has 
taken place in the position of women during that period. There 
has been nothing revolutionary about the change : it has not been 
marked by any epoch-making legislative reforms ; but we feel that 
if the author were still living and were to rewrite the book now it 
would need to be from a very different point of view. The change 
is one which she herself had a large share in bringing about, but all 
the same it has the effect of making the book seem a little out of 
date. Otherwise it is for the most part eminently sensible and 
highminded. I think it is an error of judgment as well as of 
ethics to lay it down as an invariable obligation of the wife to 
seek the moral good of her husband ; and it is perhaps inconsistent 
with the axiom previously laid down, that we can only choose vir- 
tue for ourselves and not for another, and can never make any- 
body else virtuous (p. 41). 

St. Andrews, Scotland. Helen Bosanquet. 



